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FRIDAY, AUGUST 31, 1951 


Untrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Kenneth McKellar (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators McKellar, Hayden, Ellender, Kilgore, Cordon, 
and Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
GOVERNMENT IN OccuPIED AREAS 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY A. BYROADE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
GERMAN AFFAIRS; IRVING S. SCHWARTZ, ASSISTANT EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS; AND EDWARD 
B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WESTERN GERMANY 


Chairman McKetiar. The committee will be in order. 

We have before the committee this morning Mr. Henry A. Byroade, 
the Director of the Bureau of German Affairs of the Department of 
State, together with his staff. Mr. Byroade appears this morning in 
support of the Department’s appeal of the House cut in the German 
portion of the appropriation for Government in Occupied Areas for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Before hearing from Mr. Byroade, we will insert in the record at 
this point a letter from W. K. Scott, Acting Deputy Under Secretary 
of State, to the chairman of this committee, dated August 24, 1951, 
with the report accompanying the letter, 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 24, 1951. 
Hon. Kenneta McKee war, 


Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator McKe war: It is respectfully requested that your com- 
mittee give consideration to certain amendments to H. R. 5215, Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1952, in chapter IX, Government in Occupied Areas, Depart- 
ment of State, 1952, and in chapter XIII, General Provisions. 

The following is a summary of the estimate submitted to the Congress for this 
Department for this purpose for 1952, the House allowance, the reduction, and 
the restoration which the Department is requesting your committee to make: 
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Estimate | House al- 








<a : re | Restoration 
Appropriation title | submitted | lowance Reduction requested 

me ee — eT Sot —— 
Government in occupied areas, Department of | | 
State: | | | 

PON as ‘ --+--------| $24,589,000 | $21, 750, 000 $2, 839, 000 | $2, 213, 000 
BUSS 2} 2a gh deb é ; etl 4, 337, 000 | 4, 000, 000 337, 000 

utes cet kas b | 28, 926, 000 | 25,750,000 | 3,176,000 | 2, 213, 000 

| \ 





In addition to the restoration of the amount set forth above, it is also requested 
that your committee give consideration to certain amendments of the general 
provisions of the bill as acted upon by the House. 

There is enclosed a statement setting forth each of the amendments desired by 
the Department and urged in a priority message from High Commissioner MeCloy, 
by page and line of the bill as acted upon by the House, and justification in support 
ofeach. If you or the members of your committee desire any additional informa- 
tion, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
W. K. Scort, 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT IN OccuplepD AREAS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


(House bill, p. 20) 

NEG «one caged Gahan ab tie bed aches wks kldghe seme $28, 926, 000 
Act (including transfers and comparative transfers from the Depart- 

ment of the Army for Austria and after rescission under sec. 1214)_ 30, 


20, 800 
House allowance (a reduction of $3,176,000) 5 


50, 000 
AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 22, line 5, strike out ‘‘$25,750,000” and insert ‘‘$27,963,000’’, or an increase 
of $2,213,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(P. 35) 


The bill includes $25,750,000 for the continuation of activities of the United 
States in connection with the occupation of Germany and Austria. The amount 
recommended represents a reduction of $3,176,000 in the budget estimates and 
is $5,334,888 below the amount appropriated (allocated for Austria) for fiseal year 
1951. Of the amount recommended, $21,750,000 is for activities in Germany 
and $4,000,000 for activities in Austria, the latter activities having been trans- 
ferred from the Department of the Army in October 1950. 

In effecting the total reduction of $3,176,000 the committee is not specifying 
its application, with the exception that estimates of appropriations for domestic 
activities are to be reduced not less than 10 percent. Further, funds for the alien- 
repiacement program for Germany are deleted pending formulation by the De- 
partment of State of an over-all alien-replacement program. Analysis of the 
justifications and a reading of hearings would suggest that the need for personnel 
and other expenses will be less than anticipated, especially in Germany, where 
considerable progress is being made in the program to replace the present occu- 
pation with so-called contractual relationships. It also would seem to the com- 
mittee that requirements in connection with terminal-leave payments and lapses 
have been incorrectly stated in the light of past experience and demand for em- 
ployees in the United States. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The Department has no objection to the reduction of $626,000 in the estimates 
for the alien-replacement program in Germany pending formulation by the 
Department of an over-all alien-replacement program. The Department also is 
not asking for restoration of the $337,000 reduction made by the House in the 
amount for activities in Austria. 

However, the remaining reduction of $2,213,000 imposed by the House of 
Representatives in this appropriation would seriously endanger the primary 
purposes of the occupation program in Germany. 
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In its report the House subcommittee stated in part “the need for personnel 

and other expenses will be less than anticipated, especially in Germany, where 
considerable progress is being made in the program to replace the present occupa- 
tion with so-called contractual relationships.’’ As to the effect of such a reduction 
on personal services, the House reduction of $2,213,000 is subjected to the following 
analysis. As # framework of reference, it should be noted that the Department’s 
total request for 1952 staffing after September 30, 1951, for the program for 
Germany consisted of only 1,815 positions (1,583 in Germany and 232 in the 
Department), and only $10,949,516 in net salary expenses. This reflects a volun- 
tary reduction of 352 positions and $715,262 in net salary expenses below fiscal 
year 1951. 
" The most optimistic date for functional reorganization reflecting any consum- 
mation of contractual relationships with the Federal Republic of Germany is 
December 31, 1951, the mid-point of the fiscal year. Organization units and 
functions required under the occupation statute and the present charter, laws, 
and regulations of the Allied High Commission cannot be eliminated or drastically 
curtailed until tripartite action is taken, and functions cannot be released there- 
after to the Federal Republic of Germany until it has set up adequate machinery 
for their handling. Such action cannot be realistically anticipated until sometime 
subsequent to December 31. As a result, no major reduction in force over that 
already planned in the budget submission can be contemplated if the United States 
commitments are to be fulfilled and United States policy objectives adequately 
served. 

In submitting the 1952 appropriation request for the German program to the 
Congress, the Department submitted requirements which were reduced in full 
recognition of terminations of control funetions and relinquishment of govern- 
mental functions to the Federal Republic of Germany which have taken place to 
date or which may be anticipated for fiscal vear 1952. The Department’s require- 
ments specifically scheduled the elimination of positions within the framework of 
these considerations. Even if the political timetable could be stepped up, budge- 
tary savings resulting from such action would not in fact be reflected until fiscal 
year 1953. Any additional large-scale reduction in positions beyond those already 
planned for 1952 would endanger the successful prosecution of functions which 
the Department or the Allied High Commission has determined to be essential in 
1952. 

Whenever terminations of oversea personnel above the 325 proposed in the 
Department’s submission are made, any salary savings must be offset by net 
terminal-leave costs and net terminal-travel costs for which no provision has 
previously been made. It is estimated from actual experience and records that 
separation-travel costs will average $1,431 per employee and terminal-leave 
costs will average $1,271 per employee. As explained in the House hearings 
(pp. 275-276), the employment of personnel in the program for Germany is 
effected under certain provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, which has a 
leave system entirely separate from that of the civil-service system. An employee 
transferring to the civil or classified service from the Foreign Service may elect 
to receive payment for leave accrued in the Foreign Service without delaying 
entrance on duty in the classified service. Experience to date demonstrates that 
95 pereent of all employees terminated have so elected, and only 5 percent have 
elected to transfer their leave or have no leave to transfer. This information 
is given with respect to the statement made in the House subcommittee report 
(p. 36) that “requirements in connection with terminal-leave payments and lapses 
have been incorrectly stated in the light of past experience and demand for em- 
ployees in the United States.’”” Demand for employees in the United States has 
no effect on the Department’s obligation to pay terminal leave if the terminating 
employee does not wish to transfer his accrued leave to the classified system. 

If it is assumed that the reduction of $2,213,000 (for which restoration is 
requested) is to be applied to ‘‘Personal services,’’ such a saving in the light of 
the above terminal costs would require the termination of approximately 804 
employees (759 of 1,583 in Germany and 45 of 232 in the Department) by Septem- 
ber 30, 1951. This is considered unreal by the Department both procedurally 
and substantively. If implemented, it would allow only 5 weeks from todav 
for the High Commissioner to drastically curtail or abandon many operations and, 
assisted by his staff, to select the 759 employees to be terminated, to give the 
necessary 30-day notice and to allow 2 weeks transit time to the United States 
and State-side termination by September 30. This is obviously impossible and 
would mean almost a 50-percent reduction in American personnel. Superim- 
posed on a currently planned reduction schedule involving 352 positions by 
September 30, such an additional reduction in force of 804 employees could not be 
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planned and conducted in an orderly manner in so short a time and would com- 
pletely disrupt operations and employee morale. Procedurally, it is too late in 
the fiseal year to contemplate such a step; substantively, the danger to programs 
for Germany would be extreme. The September 30 date has been assumed jn 
the above analysis merely because it has already been selected for the current|y 
planned reduction schedules to meet the Department’s reduced request for funds 
for 1952. As pointed out above, there is no program basis for any reductions over 
the planned schedule at this time. 

Even if application of the reduction of $2,213,000 were postponed until Decem- 
ber 31, the termination of every one of the 1,583 American employees in the 
program overseas on that date would not produce a “Personal services” saving 
in excess of $1,900,000, inasmuch as net liquidation costs remain relatively con- 
stant while gross salary savings are reduced month by month during the fiscal year, 

From these analyses, it becomes apparent that if the reduction of $2,213,000 is 
required to be implemented it must be realized by a reduction in the “Public 
affairs” program for Germany rather than by a further elimination of personne. 
Actually, the Department in submitting its estimate to the Congress contemplated 
a voluntary net reduction of $1,342,209 in the “Public affairs” program for 
Germany. This reduction takes into account all possible savings resulting from 
reprograming, improved efficiency, and the discarding of activities and materials 
which have not proved sufficiently effective in 20 months of experience. To reduce 
the program still further will mean that many of the activities deemed essential to 
counteract hostile propaganda, to foster the democratic point of view in both world 
and local affairs, and to facilitate the integration of Germany with Western 
Europe will be seriously weakened or permanently impaired. A review of the 
hearings of both the Senate and the House demonstrates that no such action would 
be desired in connection with a program which has been conspicuously successful. 
As High Commissioner McCloy pointed out in the House hearings (p. 210), ‘This 
(opposition to Soviet propaganda) presupposes on our part a very heavy counter- 
activity. If this were not constantly pressed and constantly exercised, I would 
not be at all confident or happy about the prospects.” 

Because of the above considerations, the action taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives inevitably endangers the achievement of United States policy objectives 
and the fulfillment of United States commitments and tripartite agreements in 
Germany on the one hand, or vitiates the public affairs program on the other. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(House bill, pp. 38-39) 
LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 

Amend the provision adopted on the floor of the House for inclusion in the bill 
on page 39, line 2, by inserting at the end of section 1313: 

“The provisions of the section shall not apply to the appropriation under 
Chapter IX, Government in Occupied Areas, Department of State.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


It is highly important that the Department of State programs for Germany 
and Austria be exempted from the provisions of section 1313 for the following 
reasons: 

The GOA appropriation for Germany and Austria contained in chapter IX 
of H. R. 5215 does not supplement any 1952 appropriation of the Department of 
State, but is the entire dollar appropriation to be used in 1952 for ‘expenses 
necessary to meet the responsibilities and oblizations of the United States in 
connection with the government, occupation, and control of occupied areas of 
Germany and Austria, and relationships with the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the Republic of Austria,’ and is not comparable to any of the regular appro- 
priations of the Department. 

Although the German and Austria overseas programs use the class and grade 
structure of the Foreign Service, the factors governing the need for personne! and 
the allocation of positions for these occupation programs are quite different from 
those of normal overseas programs of the Department. 

In the world-wide Foreign Service, the salaries of both American and local 
(alien) employees are paid from appropriated funds. As the salaries of local em- 
ployees are lower than those of Americans, this tends to decrease the Foreign 
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Service average salary rate. On the other hand, in the occupation program in 
Germany, only the salaries of American employees are paid from the GOA 
appropriation; Whereas the salaries of local employees are paid from deutsche- 
marks derived from nonappropriated sources. This factor alone destroys any 
comparability between the average salary rate of the GOA appropriation and the 
average salary rate of the appropriation supporting the regular Foreign Service. 

In most instances the occupation programs require different fields of specializa- 
tion and types of qualifications from those needed in the regular Foreign Service, 
and employment offered is primarily of limited duration rather than of the career 
nature of the regular Foreign Service. 4 

To restrict the average salary rate of the occupation programs under these 
circumstances to the average salary rate of the regular appropriations of the De- 
partment as required under section 1313 would be totally unrealistic and actually 
would have the effect of reducing the salaries of American occupation personnel 
considerably below those of American personnel employed in the regular overseas 
programs of the Department. The resulting reduction in the caliber of occupa- 
tion personnel would endanger the successful prosecution of these programs in 
Germany and Austria. 


HOUSE REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL BUDGET 


Chairman McKe.iar. You may proceed, Mr. Byroade. 

Mr. Byrroape. I am here solely for the purpose of appealing a cut 
that has been made by the House of Representatives in our appro- 
priations on Germany. 

[ am sure you will recall the full hearing we had here with Mr. 
McCloy, and I will not attempt to re-cover what he covered, but will 
address myself solely to the cut. 

We asked for $24.589,000, and the House has seen fit to reduce 
that by $2,839,000, which includes $626,000 for alien replacement 
which we are not appealing for, but we are asking reconsideration 
of a cut of $2,213,000. 

I would like, if I might, to read a message, part of a message from 
Mr. McCloy, but in view of the fact that it is classified, I would not 
be able to have it go in the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Byroaps. This cut of $2,213,000 can hardly be met out of 
personnel salary savings. We planned a reduction of 352 people by 
September 30, a month from now. If we attempt to make up this 
cut in the personnel savings side, we would have to terminate about 
800 by a month from now, which would result almost in a 50-percent 
cut in MeCloy’s staff in Germany. 

That seems very difficult to understand, but after you pass a cer- 
tain point of the fiscal year, our terminal-leave expenditures and 
transportation requirements for bringing people home, mean that 
you do not save any money in this fiscal year. Your savings would 
only be reflected in the next fiscal year. 

There is an extreme example of this. We feel that we cannot 
reduce more than we had planned, until at least the first of the year; 
and if we would keep the number of people we have now, after our 
planned reduction, until the first of the calendar year, we would have 
to liquidate MeCloy’s whole staff to reach this amount of savings. 

This means that although we might be able to save a little bit in the 
discharge of personnel, the bulk of this cut would have to come out 
of our public affairs program for Germany. It would cut that 
program somewhere in the neighborhood of 15 percent. 

Now, I am sure the committee is aware of the problem we face in 
Germany in countering Soviet propaganda, and I think some of you 
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may have been able to see a Soviet film that we showed here in the 
Capitol. It shows what we are faced with. 

We have already planned $1,300,000 savings in that program in 
our budget request. 


1951 APPROPRIATIONS 


Chairman McKettar. How much did you have last year? 

Mr. Byroaper. In the public affairs side, we had roughly $15,000,000, 

Chairman McKe tuar. I know, but in all, for Austria and Ger- 
many? 

Mr. Byroapg. For Germany it was $27,000,000, and I am not sure 
of the Austrian figure last year. 

Mr. Wiser. The grand total was $30,620,800. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much did the House allow this time? 

Mr. Wixzer. The House allowed $25,750,000 against the total 
request of $28,926,000. 

Senator Haypen. Your budget reduction was, compared with the 
year before, about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Wiser. Roughly $1,700,000, or slightly over that. 

Senator Haypen. Then the House cut you about $5,000,000? 

Mr. Byroapg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetuar. I was talking with one of the wealthiest men 
I know, and how much do you suppose his tax bill was? He told me 
it was 92 percent of his income. 

Now, gentlemen, we just cannot keep up with that very long. He 
told me also that he was a banker, among other things, and he said 
the rule was that where a man’s income, say, was $10,000, he was 
credited with $10,000. Well, I said we owed $260,000,000,000 now, and 
this is going to add to it. Our national income is $300,000,000,000, 
and how in the world can we keep this up? His reply was that we 
had always gotten through somehow, and he thought we could get 
through this. He was a very hearty advocate of it. He was giving 
up 92 percent of his income, which is tremendous. He was in favor 
of going ahead with this program. 

Now, I do not see how we can do it. Some attractive fellow with 
brains can take our Government over sometime, and we are going to 
find that we are going to owe $300,000,000,000 of bonds. 

I am not a physical coward I know, and I do not believe I am a 
moral coward, but I am just afraid that it is possible for a man to be 
afraid of our financial situation. I do not see how in the world we 
can make donations to all of the nations of the world. 


WORLD WAR II RUSSIAN LOAN CHARGED OFF 


That is what the bill upstairs is going to do, taking in South America, 
and Asia. I think Russia would be the only one who will not get it, 
and we lent her $11,000,000,000 during the last war and, of course, 
we have charged that off. 

I just do not know what we are getting into. It seems to me, 
gentlemen, that we should help in every way we can, but I think 
that you gentlemen ought to get together and see what is the lowest 
amount that you can get along with, and not spend the sums that 
you have been spending. I wish that you would do that, and I wish 
that you would think about it. 
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TREATY AGREEMENT FOR GERMAN SELF-GOVERNMENT 


Senator Haypen. I wanted to inquire if the plans that are under way 
to turn over the whole of Germany to its own people, a government 
controlled by its own people, is making any progress? What progress 
is being made in that, and how soon might it take place, and how 
much would we be relieved of the cost of the occupation? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, that project is causing an extreme workload 
on people here and in Germany. We cannot tell, and I wish we could, 
exactly when we are going to succeed. We have to get tripartite 
agreement. 

Senator Haypen. That is, you mean the French and the English 
have to agree with us on what kind of a government is to be set up in 
Germany? 

Mr. Byrroape. We have the government, sir, but it is a question 
of what powers will be given to it prior to a peace treaty. We can- 
not make a peace treaty at this time, because we have a split country. 
We cannot determine alone what we will retain in the way of super- 
vision in Germany, and this time we want to do it by agreement with 
the Germans; so what we have to do is reach, in effect, a four-power 
agreement as to the future regime in Germany. 

The most optimistic guess would be that we could conclude that 
agreement by the end of the calendar year. Now, the workload of 
turning over control to the Germans does not disappear at the time 
you sign an agreement. There will be some carry-over of work in 
turning these things over to the Germans. So we will not be able to 
start cutting our people before some time in the first quarter of the 
next calendar year, because of this process, if we are successful. 

Senator Haypen. If it goes through, vou mean? There is no abso- 
lute assurance yet that it will go through. 

Mr. Byroapr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Haypen. You have to get the agreement of four parties. 

Mr. Byroapr. But the point of it, Senator, is that if it does go 
through, we will be able to reflect large savings in the next budget, 
but the terminal leave and transportation costs of bringing our 
people home will not refleet any saving in this budget for 1952. 

Chairman McKe.uar. [| think that that has been the claim of the 
Department in each one of the budgets in the last 3 years, that the 
next one will be less; and instead of being less, it comes up with more 
money. 

We are spending more money this time than we ever did before, 
and we just cannot continue to do that. 

Mr. Byroaps. I am sure you understand this is not an economic 
assistance appropriation. 

Chairman McKe tar. It is an economic assistance for them when 
we pay for their cost of living and their cost of housing and their 
cost of electric lights and their cost of roads, and everything like that. 
Of course, it is an economic assistance. I think we have gone far 
enough with this, and it should end in 1952. 


FUNCTION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Byroapr. This particular budget is for the Department of 
State expenditures for our own people over there, and our counter- 
propaganda. against the Soviets. 

88249—51——16 
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Chairman McKe.iar. You have so many people over there for 
whom we have to pay every expense, and we have to pay for their 
transportation over alae and their transportation back, which is a 
very liberal allowance, and we have to pay their expenses while they 
are over there, and their housing and their food, and provide their 
spending money. It is the most lavish economic system that was 
ever gotten up by a human being. And what I want the Department 
to do is to join with us in cutting this down. We have got to cut it 
down; that is all there is to it. Nobody can spend all of their money 
and not go broke, and we are spending ours pretty fast. 

Mr. Byroape. I am sure that you will find that the United States 
is taking the lead in cutting down. 

Chairman McKettar. It is taking the lead in spending money, 
and no nation ever spent it for other nations like the United States, 
We spent $11,000,000,000 for Russia 3 or 4 years ago, or 4 or 5 years 
ago. We will not get a cent of it back, and she is our worst enemy. 

Mr. Byroapg. In the budget I am requesting, though, sir, the 
United States is taking the lead in reducing the tripartite staff of 
occupation in Germany. 

Chairman McKettiar. Let me say something about the staff. 
As soon as a man is put in as the head of any activity, he has got to 
have a staff, and he employs a lot of people, and he is like a doctor. 
You go to see a doctor and he has his nurse or his assistant to look 
you over and give you treatments. He is too busy. 

I can understand that, because doctors are scarce. 

Now, you gentlemen, when you set up an activity, you employ a 
big staff, and, I will tell you, a big staff is awfully expensive. We 
have had the proof here that shows that. 

What we want to do is to help you, but we want you to help us cut 
down these expenses, and that is my view about it. If we do not do 
it, you will be without a job and we will be without one, too. Some- 
body else will take over. I mean some of our own people will take it 
over. Someone will come along and say, ‘““‘Why, we will just cancel 
all of our bonds and start a government over anew.” 

No sane person wants to do that, but you let an ambitious fellow 
come along, and he will start in anew, and it will not be good for our 
country. I know you do not want that, and I know, if you think 
about it, you will not let it happen. 

Take these proposed appropriations. I would like to have you get 
together and see how much you can cut it. I have finished my talk 
now. 


OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT ASSUMED BY STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator ELLENpER. Will you tell us when it was that the State 
Department entered into Germany to take charge of things? 

Mr. Byroape. It was in October of 1949. 

Senator ELLENpDER. How was the government managed before 
that? 

Mr. Byroape. By military government under the Department of 
the Army. 

Senator ELLeNpER. To what extent is any of the work being con- 
tinued by the military. 

Mr. Byroapr. They are ‘no longer responsible for the occupation 
of Germany, except for stationing of troops in Germany. 
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Senator Exutenper. They have nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of Germany, except in connection with the stationing of troops 
there. 

Mr. Byroapg. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. But they do have radio broadcasting, do they not, 
which covers that area? 

Mr. Byroapg. They have the Armed Forces network for their own 
forces. 

PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Extenper. I noticed from page 3 of the justifications that 
in 1950 you spent $26,688,381. That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Byroapg. Yes, sir. 

Senator EL,uenper. And in 1951, it was $30,507,800, for both 
Austria and Germany, and you are now asking a total of $28,926,000; 
is that right? 

Mr. Byroape. For both Germany and Austria; that is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, I notice under item 2, ‘Public affairs 
program, Germany,” for this fiscal year, $14,927,440. What is that 
for? 

Mr. Byrroapg. That is for the whole range of activities that comes 
under the counterattack to Soviet propaganda in Germany. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the Voice of America doing in that 
regard, in Germany? 

Mr. Byroapr. The Voice of America has a radio relay base physi- 
cally located in Germany, but its effort is further to the east. 

Senator ExLenpER. Why is this work not done by and through the 
Voice of America, and why do you have a separate organization to do 
this in Germany? 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Byroape. Well, our activities are much broader than those 
carried on by the Voice. Included in this, for instance, is the exchange 
program, which we think is one of the most successful things. 

Senator ELLENDER. What do you mean by ‘exchange program’’? 

Mr. Byroapg. I mean the process of bringing Germans here from 
all walks of life, for a period from a month to a year, and bringing 
youth here. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is being done by the Voice, also; is it not? 

Mr. Byroapg. It is being done by USIE, and I was confused by 
your question. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is a part of the Voice; is it not? 

Mr. Byroapr. The Voice is a part of that, sir. I was confused by 
your use of the word “Voice.” 

Senator ELLenpeR. What I mean is the Voice of America. 

Our counterattack against propaganda is through the radio and 
through publications and exchange of persons, and all of that? 

Mr. Byroane. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why should you have a different program in 
Germany than you have for any other country, like France or Italy 
or any other country in which we are interested? 

Mr. Byroapsg. One reason it has not been combined is the mag- 
nitude of our German program. Up until last year our exchange 
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program for Germany was greater than the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

Senator ExLLtenper. To what extent is the Voice operating in 
Germany at the moment? 

Mr. Byroape. It is not operating in these fields at all. We hope 
to be able to do that. 

Senator ELtenper. In what fields is the Voice of America operat- 
ing in Germany? 

Mr. Byroapp. Only in radio. 

Senator ELLENDER. How about publications? 

Mr. Byroapr. No; not to my knowledge. 

Senator ELLenpER. How about exchange of people? 

Mr. Byroape. No, sir. 

Senator ELLenpER. There is none at all? 

Mr. Byroape. No, sir; there is none at all. 


AMOUNT FOR EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator ELLE NDER. How much of this $14,000,000 is used to ex- 
change persons? And I wish you would also tell us what other 
activities you are carrying on with this $14,927,440. 

Mr. Byroape. The exchange program is $6,237,000. 

Senator ELttenper. Under what authority are you doing’ that? 

Mr. Byroapr. Our authority for this is Public Law 402. 

Senator ELLENDER. Do you ‘have a copy of the act with you? 

Mr. Byroape. No, sir; I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Our appropriation authorizes the public affairs 
program, including the exchange of persons. Our appropriation 
language specifies exchanges of persons and other public affairs 
activities, and also provides that we may use other authorities of the 
De ‘partment of State; and in this connection, we use Public Law 402, 
which is the basic law for the Voice of America program. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why would it not be practicable for this service 
to be under the same management as the Voice of America? I would 
like you to tell us why. 

Mr. Brroaps. I think it should be, sir, and it will be in the future. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why not now? 

Mr. Byroapr. The operation we inherited from the Department 
of the Army was of considerable magnitude compared to normal State 
Department activities werld-wide. 

Senator ELLenpErR. You have had that since 1949, and I under- 
stand that a government has been established in Germany, and why 
are they not ‘treated on the same basis as others? I cannot quite 
follow you on that. How long do you expect to keep that separate 
from the Voice of America? 

Mr. Byroaps. One or two years, possibly. 

Chairman McKetuar. That is a very indefinite answer, Mr. 
Byroade. 

Mr. Byroapr. I am not certain at this point whether it can be or 
should be shifted in next year’s appropriations. We have been, | 
think, conspicuously successful in Germany in this field, because we 
are doing it locally. 
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[ think that you are familiar with the activities of RIAS, in Berlin, 
where you are on the ground and you can snap back at something that 
meets the situation in East Germany. We have a problem in that 
we are dealing with a split country, and we have the problem of de aling 
with the Soviets in a part of that country. 

Chairman McKe.uar. Let us forget the Soviets for a while, be- 
cause they are not in Germany—the part of Germany that we have— 
and let us forget them for a while, because I do not think that it is 
important at this time. But what I would like to know is, Do the 
German people tax themselves, and do you have them taxed for the 
carrying on there of their municipal and central government? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes S, sir, 

Chairman McKertiar. What part of the taxes do they pay? 

Mr. Byroapg. They pay all of their taxes. 

Chairman McKeuuar. I know they pay all of their taxes assessed 
against them; I have no doubt about that. But what I want to 
know is, what becomes of that money? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, in connection with their financial structure and 
appropriations the Germans are reac hing a crisis at the moment, 
because they apparently have not appropriated enough money to 
carry on their governmental activities. 

Chairman McKetiar. How much do we contribute to the carry ing 
on of their general government? 

Mr. Byroape. In a direct manner, none, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Well, in an indirect manner, how much is 
it? For instance, I have a dollar in my pocket, and I can take it 
out directly, but if Mr. Hayden over here takes it out, that would be 
indirectly. 

Now, what I want to know is: What is being done with this money? 
My judgment is that the committee is going to demand of you to 
give us that information before we go much further. 

(See p. 251.) 

Mr. Byroape. There is nothing in this budget—— 

Chairman McKetuar. I do not mean to be harsh about it at all, 
Mr. Byroade, and I hope you will not think that. You have an 
idea possibly, in regard to these enormous sums, that we have un- 
limited money, and all you have to do is come up to Congress and get 
all of the money you want. You can give it away and you can pay 
students enormous sums and pay all of their travel and all of their 
expenses, and you can give them a spending fund and pay them a 
salary in addition, and give them food, clothing, and housing, and 
everything of that sort, and treat them like lords—these boys that 
are sent here and sent to other countries. 

That is a very peculiar idea for our folks to have, and we want you 
to help us get back to normal. We need to get back to normal. 

I hear that the German people and the English people are exceed- 
ingly prosperous, and I am talking about W estern Germany now—lI do 

not know anything about Eastern Germany—lI mean, that relates to 

the present situation there. -But I have been there a number of times, 
and I am not talking about that part of Germany. We are just 
talking about the western part of Germany. 
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PROCEDURE FOR EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS PROGRAM 


What I would like you to do is to go back over these things and 
look at what you are spending money for. You are spending for 
education, $1,057,000. 

Senator ELutenper. As you told us a while ago, of the $14,000,000 
in the column to the right, $6,237,000 was used to exchange students. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. How is that handled? 

Mr. Byroapg. That is handled with the help of the USIE people 
and program. We in Germany, through our local connections, screen 
the Germans to come to this country, and the suggestions are mace 
by the Germans and we go over them. We plan the general course 
that they will get on this end; the mechanics of it are handled by 
USIE. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does our Government pay the entire cost? 

Mr. Byrroapr. Our Government pays for the transportation and a 
per diem expense while they are here. 

Senator ELLENpER. What does that amount to? Do you know, 
per person, the per diem that is set? 

Mr. Byroape. I will have to ask Mr. Schwartz if he knows. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. I can find that, Senator. 

Chairman McKetuar. I want to know what is the entire expense 
per person of bringing them over here and letting them stay 9 months 
and letting them go back. 

Senator Etienper. Last year you spent, for the public affairs pro- 
gram in Germany, $15,799,914. Could you tell us how many students 
or persons were taken care of out of that fund? I suppose that you 
used about the same amount as this year. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes, sir; approximately 2,500. 

Senator ELLENDER. Twenty-five hundred persons? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKer.iar. How many Americans went over there? | 
understand that your Department sends a great many—not a great 
many, but some Americans over there, on a mutual-exchange idea. 
How many of them were there? There were 2,500 Germans, and 
how many Americans went over there? 

Mr. Byroapg. I will try to have the figures before I finish this 
statement. 

Senator Kirgorr. Could I interject a question at that point? 
These exchange people, are they all students, or are there other 
categories included? 

Mr. Byroape. They are by no means all students, but we try to 
concentrate on youth. In addition we bring labor leaders, church 
leaders, lawyers, and we try to get a sample of German life over 
here; and we have found that when they go back, what they do 1s 
so much more effective than for Americans to go to Germany and 
talk to Germans. If we can get Germans talking to Germans the 
way some of these American exchangees do, when they go back from 
being in America a short time, they are real dividends. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Senator Turn. Mr. Chairman. There is on page 69 of the side 
slips that we have before us, the educational activities, $1,279,595 for 
fiscal 1951, and then you have the women’s affairs, the public health 
and welfare, community activities, religious affairs, cultural activities, 
Government affairs, labor affairs, food and agriculture, information 
exchange, legal affairs, and public affairs, and there is a breakdown 
and financial statement covering all of that. 

You do have the youth that is normally on what you term the 
apprenticeship worker, and you have that youth coming over here, 
and he either works in industrial plants or takes vocational education, 
or he goes out on the farm and he puts in a year in American agricul- 
tural activities. That is a part of your exchange program, is it not? 

Mr. Byrroape. That is right. 


OCCUPATION COSTS CONTRIBUTED FROM COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. But I do notice here, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
House report, on page 36, it says: 

It should be pointed out that with respect to Germany, the dollar appropria™ 
tions will a during the fiscal year 1952 in the approximate equiva” 
lent of $185,000,000 in deutschemarks, to be derived in the form of occupation 
costs and of GARIOA counterpart fund balances. 

So you do get some money from Germany that goes into financing 
this over-all program? 

Mr. Byroapg. We are asking for approximately $24,000,000 to 
run approximately a $200,000,000 show. Mr. McCloy, at this 
budget hearing, presented our entire expenditures, both dollarwise 
and local currency, before the committee. 

Senator KruGore. Could I ask another question? Is the present 
government being set up in Germany showing any of the weaknesses 
of the Weimar Republic on the question of the economic front and 
various other phases? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, it has been in existence about 2 years, Senator, 
and it is struggling with some of the same problems. 

Senator Kitgore. In other words, is it your opinion that that 
government can be sort of let alone until it gains control of the situa- 
tion to keep someone else from seizing the reins like they did when the 
National Socialist Party took over? 

Mr. Byroapr. I think with the 2 years of experience which they 
have had, that it is time to let them, as much as we possibly can, 
stand on their own feet. When I say ‘as much as we possibly can,” 
there are certain matters in connection with Berlin, and the split of 
the country, and the outside threat, that they cannot handle. But 
outside of that, I think it is time that they assumed the responsibility. 

Senator Kircore. Another question: Is there any part of this 
appropriation or State Department request that goes for food for other 
than our own personnel over there, in the way of their allowances for 
food and clothing? What I mean is, does any of that go into the 
question of food for the German people? 

Mr. Byroapg. Oh, no, sir. This is really an administrative budget 
of expenses for the Department of State. It does not touch the 
economic field at all. 
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FOOD PROGRAMS 


Senator Krucorre. Do you know whether or not the Army is still 
carrying on that feeding program that they had at one time? 

Mr. Byroapr. The children’s ‘feeding program, you mean? 

Senator Kitgorr. And a lot of other feeding programs that they 
had going on. 

Mr. Byroape. No, sir, I am sure that they are not. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, foodwise, Germany is now self- 
sufficient, they are able to get their own food. I do not mean that 
they raise it all, but I mean that their economy is at a standard where 
they do not need donations. 

Mr. Byroapsg. No, sir; that is not correct. That comes into the 
ECA deficiency program that we try to meet. West Germany must, 
of course, import a lot of food, because the breadbasket was in the 
eastern territories, and she is not yet to the point where she could 
meet that gap completely. In other words, the imports of wheat and 
so on are taken into consideration in any ECA aid that we request. 

Chairman McKe tuar. Senator, will you let me interrupt there? 

Why have we two departments of Government, the ECA and the 
State Department, doing substantially the same thing? Each one of 
them is spending enormous millions of dollars to run Germany, and 
then there is the military, the third one, and they spend a great deal 
of money along various lines. Why does it take three departments cf 
Government over there, and why is the State Department in it at all, 
so far as the occupation is concerned? I thought the State Depart- 
ment dealt with governmental affairs, like the making of treaties and 
contracts with other governments and things of that nature, but how in 
the name of heaven it requires three activities of Government, all 
doing substantially the same thing, is just a matter that I cannot 
understand. How do you explain it? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, sir, I do not think that I can explain it, 
some parts of it, which were done by the Congress. But we Sn 
situation in Germany where, 6 years after the war, we are still unable 
to have a peace treaty with that country. 


WOMEN’S AFFAIRS 


Chairman McKetuar. That is a different thing. Are the people 
prosperous, or not? I am told that they are exceedingly prosperous, 
probably just as prosperous as we are, and they are getting along 
splendidly. Why should we make these enormous gifts toward educa- 
tion and women’s affairs? 

Now, women’s affairs might mean anything, and there is no telling 
what it will mean. There is no limit to that. I do not know what 
that is. I would like to have you explain what women’s affairs means. 
What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Byroapre. We mean by that some exchanges of women to 
this country, and helping set up women’s organizations in Germany. 
We have a situation where the majority of the voters in Germany are 
women, and the women and the youth are very, very important. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKe.xar. As a matter of fact, the women in Germany, 
if | remember the figures right—and I may be wrong about this, but 
I believe I am not far wrong on it—the women in Germany vote more, 
or their relative vote is more than it is in this country. Now, why 
should we be spending this sum, and your estimate for this year is 
$364,000 for women’s affairs? Is that for buying them clothes, or to 
buy them hats, or to teach them how to wear their clothes like we 
do in America? What is it for, and what. do you spend that money 
for? What would you do with ‘the $364,000 if we gave it to you? 

Mr. Byroapr. In very general terms, it is an effort to get the 
German women into ac tively taking part in the affairs of their gov- 
ernment, which, although they voted in the past, they never did. 

Chairman McKetuar. Why is that? There are more women voters 
over there than we have over here, relatively. There are more women 
voters in Germany, relatively, than there are in the United States. 
I have seen the figures in the papers, and I cannot vouch for it abso- 
lutely, but there are more women voters in Germany than vote in 
America, relatively. 

Now, how in the name of heaven can you spend that? I would 
like to know what you spend that money ‘for? 

Mr. Byroapnr. If I do not have it with me, sir, I will be very glad to 
furnish it. 

Chairman McKee iar. I wish that you would furnish it. I would 
like to have it by the next meeting, if you will. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Women’s Arrairs ExcHaNncEeE ProGRAM FOR GERMANY 


The training of German women for civic responsibility is the purpose of the 
women’s affairs exchange program for Germany. German women constitute a 
majority of the population, comprise two-thirds of the vote, have a vital influence 
on the education of children, and can play a significant role in the determination 
of national policies. During the occupation women are not only voting but are 
also making increasingly important contributions to the civic life of Germany. 

Although German women voted in the Weimar Republic, they did not take an 
active part in the political and civic life of Germany. Since the surrender of 
Germany, the United States has taken steps to undo the harm of the Nazi regime 
and has demonstrated to German women, through the exchange program, the 
effective contributions that women can make to national society. 

The women’s affairs exchange program provides a means whereby mature 
German women leaders and potential young leaders may have opportunity for 
contact with American and western European women, with citizenship education 
of women in western society, and with women’s organizations which have gained 
important influence in all areas of American and western European life. The 
women’s affairs exchange program has placed emphasis on the training of German 
women in the following fields: . 

(a) Women in governmental positions; 

(b) Women active in political life; 

(ce) Women journalists; and 

(d) Young women wso ‘have potentialities as leaders in civic participation. 

The estimate of $364,534 for fiscal year 1952 will permit the exchange of 167 
women between Germany and the United States and between Germany and other 
European countries. The European exchange program is designed to promote 
the integration of Germany into the European community, and is being strength- 
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ened in fiscal year 1952 as Germany prepares for its new status in Western Europe, 
The funds are proposed for the following purposes: 


Perdiem| Com- 
mainte- |pensation 
Numbe: ks |nance and for Costs of 


r 
Types of exchangees ofex- | Travel | and et hae seas vhery 
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German leaders to the United States: 
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German trainees to the United States: 

9 months______. RAS ae en. 20 14, 700 |$13, 500 27,000 |... ..cs-| 5,520] 60,720 
United States specialists to Germany: 
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Germans to Europe: 2 months.__..... 42 RO has 95 GP) i inti ks 31, 416 
Europeans to Germany: 2 months__. 12 OT apache ccc EE WO tana canice 12, 600 

I s acctnaiende sated 167 115, 246 | 13,500 | 168,270} 32,900 | 34,618 | 364, 534 





I interrupted Senator Kilgore. 

Senator Kiicors. I just wanted to pursue one further thought. 

Senator ELLenprer. I had not completed my questioning, Mr. 
Chairman, and if I would be given a little time, I could perhaps get 
through quickly. 

Chairman McKettar. I have interrupted you both, and I apologize. 


PER INDIVIDUAL COSTS OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator ELLenpER. In answer to a question a moment ago, you 
said that about 2,500 persons were sent over here, and I notice from 
your record here that during the last fiscal year, 3,076 persons came, 
and the total expenditure was $6,380,877, or a total of $2,074 per 
person. Is that about right? 

Mr. Byroaps. I assume that that is accurate, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. All right. How long do those people remain 
in this country? 

Mr. Byroapg. They remain anywhere from a month to a year, 
and for key people, key leaders, Congressmen, and so on, the tour 
has been as short as 3 or 4 weeks. 

Senator ELLtenper. Are they paid anything, aside from their per 
diem, that is, expenses, lodging, eating, and transportation? Are they 
paid a per diem, in other words? 

Mr. Byrroapr. May I let Mr. Schwartz answer that question, to 
be accurate? 

Mr. Scuwartz. What we do in the case of the leaders 

Chairman McKe tar. I want to get that, because we have had 
testimony in another activity that it amounted altogether to about 
$14,000 a year, so let us have your figures now about it. 

Senator ELLENDER. The average is $2,074, as I just pointed out. 
What I would like to know is what is the lowest and the ‘highest 
amounts per person? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. Sir, what we do in the case of the leaders is to 
pay a per diem rate up to $10 per day, but we do not provide any 
maintenance expenses. 
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At the other extreme, for the students who go to colleges, we give 
them no per diem at all, but we pay them a maintenance allowance 
for the full 9 months’ period in school, and the additional 3 months’ 
period in the United States. The per diem, therefore, for leaders, 
tends to hit the $10 figure; and for the trainees and students, there is 
approximately $1,350 for the average trainee, and approximately 
$955 for the average student. That would cover all of his expenses, 
and he receives no additional spending money of any sort. 

Senator Exutenper. If your average was $2,074, what was the 
highest paid one, and the lowest paid in the other? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, for a leader here on a project which lasted 
as long as 9 months, the total cost of that project, including the travel 
itself, the money paid to him, and any other expenses, would be 
$4,284 for that category. 

The lowest expense we have in this budget, at the other extreme, 
would be the young teen-agers we bring over, who receive private 
support from private organizations, where we pay the travel. For 
those projects, it goes down as low as $852. 

The other projects, then, vary from that low on up to the high for 
the top leaders. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many did you have, all told? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Going in both directions, sir, from the United States 
and from Germany, over 3,000. We have proposed 3,121 for 1952. 
We propose 2,290 Germans to come to the United States, and 294 
Americans to go to Germany, and a small number of specialists to be 
exchanged in Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. Now, you have accounted for $6,000,000-plus 
of the $14,000,000. What is the rest of it to be used for? 


PUBLICATIONS, RADIO, AND FILM PROGRAMS 


Mr. Scuwartz. The rest breaks down into the dollar expenses, 
of maintaining the information facilities, like radio RIAS; the film 
program, which involves especially the purchase of raw stock; and 
the publication of daily newspapers and magazincs, for which the 
major expense is newsprint, which must be purchased in dollars. 
Another major expense is for information centers. 

Senator ELLenprErR. All of that work is along the same line of work 
that the Voice of America does for other countries. 

Mr. Scuwartz. Well, sir, it works this way—— 

Senator ELLENpDER. Is that not true? 

_ Mr. Scuwartz. No, sir, because, for example, in radio, we have an 
indigenous station in Germany broadcasting in German for some 
twenty-odd hours. We also carry the New York broadcasts of the 
Voice of America, which amounts to approximately 45 minutes to an 
hour a day. 

Senator ELLENDER. Who owns that station? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. It is requisitioned property in the custody of the 
United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. And you pay the cost of-operation? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Who owns the property that is distributing 
the news? Who owns it, and what are the names? We are asked to 
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give you enormous sums of money, and I want to know where it is 
going. Who owns the property that you say you took over? 
_ Mr. Byroape. I do not know the names of the Germans involved, 
sir. 

Chairman McKetxar. I want to know about the Americans. 

Mr. Byroaps. The Americans do not own it. We do not own 
any of those facilities. We are paying rent for them. 

Chairman McKe.uar. You are using them? 

Mr. Byroapkg. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. When you took them over and used them, 
who owned those papers? 

Mr. Byroapg. The ownership of the facilities remains in the hands 
of the Germans, and we pay rental for the facilities we use. 

Chairman McKetuar. You certainly ought to know the names 
of the people that you are dealing with, in taking them over. 

Mr. Byroapg. I doubt if I would have that information in Wash- 
ington, but I could get it from Germany, from Mr. McCloy. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


Chairman McKetiar. That is too long. My heavens, it seems 
to me you ought to know something about it. Do you not have a 
New York office? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKeE.tuar. You have a New York office and a Washing- 
ton office? 

Mr. Byroapp. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. How many people do you have in your 
New York office? I want to say to you gentlemen while you are 
looking for that, I talk abruptly, but I am not vicious at all. I want 
to get the facts. 

Mr. Byroaps. I think that we had better supply the information 
for the record. It is about 25, to the best of my knowledge. 

Chairman McKe.uiar. How many have you here? 

Mr. Byroapsg. There are 207 positions in Washington for 1952, of 
which 104 are for my Bureau. 

Chairman McKauuuar. All right, Senator Ellender, go ahead. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator ELLtenprer. Are there any counterpart funds of any kind 
used in addition to the $14,092,744 that you have shown in the public 
affairs? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes, sir, a great amount. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much? 

Mr. Byroaps. 224,000,000, roughly. 

Senator ELttenpErR. Million what? 

Mr. Byroapr. Deutschemarks. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much is that in dollars? 

Mr. Byroape. That is about $53,000,000. 

Senator ELtenpER. Who pays for that? Is that money that was 
furnished by the United States in some other form by way of purchases 
and converted to deutschemarks? 

Mr. Byroape. About 150,000,000 of it is counterpart from our aid 
to Germany, and 74,000,000 comes out of occupation costs. 
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Senator ELLENDER. So that this $53,000,000, plus the $14,092,744, 
is virtually all money coming from the Treasury, either directly or 
indirectly 

Mr. Byroape. Part of it is counterpart arising from the use of 
appropriated funds. 

Senator ELLenpeER. It is all funds from the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir, indirectly, except for the occupation costs 
paid from German taxation. 

Chairman McKe tiar. | call your attention again to the fact, 
when you say “indirectly,” if it comes out of the ‘Treasury, it comes 
out of the Treasury. Now, I do not think it ought to come out in an 
indirect way, and I would like to know when it comes out in 
an indirect way. Will you investigate and find out just how it comes 
out? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. Thank you. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Source or Hicoae’s CounTerPARtT FuNps 


Counterpart funds in Germany, as in other ECA countries, come from the 
United States Treasury “in an indirect way” only in the sense that counterpart 
arises from economic-aid programs financed in the first instanee by dollar appro- 
priations. The counterpart funds untilized by the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany are actually obtained directly from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, rather than from the United States Treasury. 

Counterpart deposits by the Federal Republic of Germany arise in the same 
manner as counterpart deposits by other ECA countries. As commodities pur- 
chased under the ECA aid program are delivered in Germany, the Federal Republic 
is notified by the ECA Mission to Germany of the amount of counterpart funds 
it must deposit in special accounts of the Federal Republic which are maintained 
for this purpose. 

In all ECA countries, including Germany, 5 percent of the counterpart de- 
posited is made available to the United States for ECA administrative expenses, 
for the purchase of strategic materials, and for other requirements of the United 
States. The remaining 95 percent of the counterpart deposited by each ECA 
country is available with the approval of ECA for investment programs of the 
ECA country. In Germany, unlike other ECA countries, in addition to the 5 
percent set aside for the United States, 25 percent of the counterpart deposited 
is made available to the Secretary of State without dollar deposit for purposes of 
the occupation, leaving 70 percent for Germany’s regular counterpart investment 
program. The counterpart funds utilized by the Office of the United States 
High Commissioner for Germany are from the 25 percent made available to the 
Secretary of State, which, as indicated above, are obtained directly from the 
Federal Republic of Germany rather than from the United States Treasury. 


PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENT COSTS CONTRIBUTED BY GERMANS 


Senator ELLenper. How much money is spent by the German 
Government by way of supplement to this public affairs program 
that is now under discussion? 

Mr. Byroape. The Germans contribute in many places. Mr. 
McCloy will go in and talk to local officials, and he will say, “If you 
will do so-and-so in this community, I will-help you to some extent 


? 


meet the expenditures,’ and in some cases the Germans pay locally 
75 percent of the expenditures of the project that Mr. McCloy thinks 
is useful. I cannot estimate it. 

Senator ELLenpER. That is on your public affairs program? 
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Mr. Byroapg. That would be in establishing educational and 
recreational facilities, and for facilities of a local German nature, 
with Germans running them completely. 

I am sorry that'I do not have members of Mr. McCloy’s staff here 
who did, in the earlier appropriations hearing, explain these things 
in detail. 

Chairman McKetuar. I wish that you would get those things, 
because we want the facts. We want to help you, but we do not 
want to throw away the money of the American people extravagantly, 
and put our country in jeopardy and probably ruin it. Could you 
not get those witnesses who know something about the facts, and 
let us have them? 

Mr. Byrroape. Yes, sir; I can do that. 


RELIGIOUS ADVISERS 


Chairman McKe.iar. Why would you take part in religion? My 
recollection is that there is something said about religion in the 
Constitution of the United States. Religion is something that a man 
inherits, and we cannot change their religion. Do you want to 
change their religion, and if so, how do you want to change it? Do 
you want it to be Episcopalian, or what? 

Mr. Byroape. We do have a small number of religious advisers, 
the same as we have labor advisers. 

Chairman McKe.tuar. These are for personnel money, is that right? 

Mr. Byroapr. We do have some people come to this country in 
religious affairs, but they are no longer labeled ‘Religious affairs.’’ 

Chairman McKetiar. Why do we bring people here under one 
label and use them under another? We ought not to do that. 

I wonder if you could tell us about the panel here. Who is the head 
of that church movement that you are setting up in Germany? 

Mr. Scuwartz. If I could answer both questions, sir. 

On the question of the religious advisers, we do not have a religious 
program in the sense that we in any way undertake to teach religion 
or do anything formally in a religious sense. The purpose, sir, for hav- 
ing the religious advisers is to conduct our relationships with the 
German organizations, the youth organizations, and women’s organiza- 
tions, and even labor organizations and the like, which are usually 
organized under religious auspices. 

Chairman McKetiar. You have amounts here for these other 
organizations, and I am asking about the church, and who are thie 
panel members of the panel you have over there? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. Actually, I would have to provide that. There 
are several religious advisers in Germany. I do not know their names, 
but I could obtain them. 

Chairman McKetuar. You can get them, can you not? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKettar. I wish that you would; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


The three religious advisers on the staff of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany are Franklin H. Littell, Edward J. Joyce, and George F. Donovan. 
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INTERFAITH MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Scnwartz. The question, then, as to the program and its 
religious activity, the only specific religious activity we have engaged 
in, to the best of my knowledge, is that we have encouraged in Ger- 
many interfaith movements corresponding to the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in the United States, and with their assistance 
we have participated in helping the Germans to do the same thing. 
But that is not a direct religious activity. 

Otherwise, our sole activity in Germany is to have a few people 
with religious background to be able to advise us and to deal for us 
with these religious groups, for nonreligious purposes. 

Chairman McKetuar. You are asking for double the amount of 
money this year for 1952 that you had in 1951. Do you intend to 
send more panels to Europe, or what are you going to do with the 
additional money? 

Mr. Scuwartz. What additional money do you refer to? 


AMOUNT. FOR RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS PROGRAM 


Chairman McKetuar. Will you look at page 69? You will find, 
under ‘‘Religious affairs,’’ you had $48,420 last year, and this year 
you are asking for $93,504. That is nearly double. Now, why are 
you doubling your religious activities in Germany? When I was in 
Germany, the people went to church, and I think I was there once 
when the Emperor went to church, and we all watched him go by. 
That was Emperor Wilhelm. 

Senator Corpvon. I suggest, if you are on page 70, the total of 
exchange persons, both from Germany to America and from Germany 
to other parts of Europe, and from America to Germany, in 1951 is 
shown as 18, and your proposed budget is°47. That will perhaps 
help you ahswer the question. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. The religious-affairs item which was referred to is 
purely an exchange item, and in this case our interest in the program 
is to enable the German churches to send representatives to the 
United States to see how the American church in a democratic coun- 
try participates in civic affairs, which is quite different from the way 
in which these things formerly operated in Germany, and which is 
the goal in a democratic way toward which they are striving. Our 
effort there is to bring some German religious leaders to the United 
States in order to have contact with their own corresponding religious 
leaders here, and interdenominational groups, in order to get that 
orientation in the United States and return to Germany ak engage 
in the civie activities of their churches there. 


EXCERPT FROM STATE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 ON 
EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe.uar. I am talking about the cost of it. And I 
want to read you what Mr. Humelsine said a while ago, and he is a 
very able man and a very excellent man. I was tal ing to him in 


another committee, it was a different subcommittee. e said: 


Senator ELLENDER. You say you have 115 men—are those teachers? 
Mr. Humexsinge. Those are students. For instance, not all of those go to 
these schools. 
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Senator ELLENpDER. You require $129,000. What do you pay? 

Mr. HumeE.sine. Just their salary. 

Chairman McKetuar. What do you pay them? 

Mr. HumetsinE. Whatever their salary happens to be, Senator. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I want to know what it is; you are paying out of the 
Government money, and I want to know what it is. 

Mr. Hume sine. If it were, say, a Foreign Service officer of class 3? 

Chairman McKe.uiar. What does that mean? 

Mr. Martin. It would be $8,000 to $8,500, I would say. 

Now, as I understand your testimony, you testified that these trans- 
fers of students cost you only $2,075. That is very different. 

Senator ELLENpDER. That is an average. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I am quoting again: 

Chairman McKettiar. These students, you pay them $8,000 a year? 

Mr. HumEtsine. Yes, sir; whatever his class was, that would be the salary, 

* a * * * * * 


Senator ELLENDER. Why is it necessary to pay him a salary for a whole year? 


Now, he has already testified that he gave them a travel allowance, 
if I remember correctly, $2,500, and he paid for their board and for 
their lodging in this country while they were over here. 

Senator Corpon. Mr. Chairman, I believe that that statement on 
page 1013 refers back to the class of training on page 1012, which is 
our own foreign officers taking what is equivalent to a postgraduate 
course in foreign service. 

Chairman McKe.uar. It does not say that here, on pages 1012 
and 1013. 

Senator Corpon. I think it was understood to be the students in 
the foreign service, if that will be helpful. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Sir, that is correct. We are using the same cost 
factors in our exchange program that the USIE people do in theirs. 
We do not pay a man a salary, nor does the sum he receives have any 
relationship to what he earned in Germany. 

Chairman McKetuar. You just add up every dollar that you pay 
a man from Germany who comes over here, and what do you pay him? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. As I indicated, with a leader—— 

Chairman McKettar. Do not indicate; give me the facts, and how 
much do you pay him? 

Mr. Scuwartz. The fact is that we would pay a total cost of 
$4,284 for bringing a German leader to the United States for 9 months. 

Chairman McKetiar. What would it cost while he is here? 

Mr. Scuwartz. We would pay him $10 per day, plus his travel 
expense. 

Senator Corpon. Is that included in the $4,200? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 

Senator*Corpon. That is the outside figure, the total investment 
or expenditure by your organization with respect to that individual's 
trip from his country to this, and return? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

Chairman McKettar. I wish that you would talk with Mr. 
Humelsine and see if you cannot get together on a more reasonable 
fee for bringing these people over here. We will ruin a boy, to give 
him that sort of money to pay his board and pay his travel pay, ‘and 
pay his housing, and pay his washing and pay everything and every 
expense that he has, and give him that much money. It will just ruin 
any boy. I am talking about a German or an American, either. 
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All right, sir. Senator Ellender, I apologize again; and I apologize 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITLES 


Senator ELtuenper. Of the $14,092,744, what percentage of that 
amount is used for administration work, that is, to handle the projects 
to which you have been directing your discussion? 

Mr. Scuwartz. On the exchange projects, sir, we allow a maximum 
of 15 percent; the average runs around 7 or 8 percent. 

Senator ELLENDER. You mean that is handling charges? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. That is paid to Americans who handle the 
program? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right, sir. We pay it to the colleges, other 
Government agencies, and private organizations which conduct the 
program. 

Senator ExLeNpeER. All right. And the rest of it is used as you 
have just indicated? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. You have an item of “(Government in occupied 
areas of Germany, $6,764,146.”" How is that spent, and what is it for? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is essentially for Mr. McCloy’s staff, outside 
of the two fields of public affairs and administration, which provides 
administrative facilities. Mr. MeCloy’s own office, the tripartite 
groups, the political, economic, and other offices which conduct the 
occupation, are charged to that item. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does Mr. McCloy’s organization pay any 
part of the amount for “Government in occupied areas of Germany’’? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That title is the activities category which we use to 
cover that portion of Mr. McCloy’s organization and some of the posi- 
tions and expenses here, which go into the occupation activities of the 
United States. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that the amount of $6,764,146 is the entire 
amount spent by this Government for government in occupied areas of 
Germany? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Other than the other two items below, the public- 
affairs program and administration—— 

Senator ELLeNpER. Iam coming to that. Iam taking item by item 
and by categories, as you have it on page 3. 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

Senator ExuenpeER. That is correct, then, is it not? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Expenprer. And that amount, I presume, is used entirely 
for personnel? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Personnel and the support of personnel, like travel 
of personnel, communications costs, and other expenses. 

Senator ELLenpeR. How does that compare with the amount that 
would be spent if Germany had a government of its own? Does this 
correspond to your consular service or any other activity along that 
line, like you have in France or Italy or Switzerland? 

Mr. Byroapr. Germany has had a government of its own for 2 
years, and I see your point. 
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Senator ELtenpeR. That is the point I am coming to now. Why 
is not the activity carried on with the German Government the same 
as is being done in France or England or Switzerland? 

Mr. Byroapg. Because we are still carrying out, under the occupa- 
tion statute, large responsibilities in Germany which have not been 
given to the German Government as yet. That is a figure that we 
hope to reduce drastically. 

enator ELtenperR. After the peace treaty is signed, you mean? 

Mr. Byroapeg. After we have been able to conclude what we call 
contractual relations. As I pointed out in my opening statement, 
that reduction would not affect this budget. It will be reflected in 
next year’s budget, because the transportation costs and terminal 
leave have to be paid. 

Mr. WixsBer. May I suggest an additional point on that, Senator 
Ellender, that in addition to the budget for the government in occupied 
areas of Germany, there is the normal diplomatic and consular 
activity that is financed under our regular salaries and expense 
appropriation. 

Senator ELLENDER. Does that come under the administration of 
Germany, Item No. 3? 

Mr. Wixzer. No,sir. That is under the regular salary and expense 
appropriation, Senator Ellender, that we had our hearings on a short 
time ago. 

Senator ELLenperR. In other words, in addition to the amounts 
that you are now asking for, you have moneys coming from a regular 
appropriation bill to carry on your consular and other services in 
Germany like you do in any other country? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, sir. 

Senator ELLENDER. What does that amount to; can you remember 
what it is? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. It is $2,500,000 for Germany. 

Mr. Wiser. It is roughly 300-odd Americans and 300 local em- 
ployees. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Senator ELLENDER. So that it comes in addition to this $6,000,000 
that you are spending for the government in occupied areas in Germany 
and the $2,897,000 that you have under administration in Germany? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. What is the administration in Germany item; 
what does that consist of? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That consists of the expenses of the Office of Admin- 
istration, the communications facilities, the personnel office, the finance 
office, and the other normal administrative facilities which are main- 
tained for the support of both public affairs and for the occupation 
activities. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that item No. 3 is administrative expense 
for Nos. 1 and 2? 

Mr. Scuwarrz. That is right, sir. 

Senator ELtenper. That is Germany, government in occupied areas 
and the public affairs program in Germany? 

Mr. Scuwartz. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. What connection, if any, with your consular 
service that you are now carrying on, is there with the activities that 
we are now talking about? 
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Mr. Byroapge. We have tried to keep those separate, Senator. 

Senator EttenpEerR. Why is that? Why should they not all be 
carried under one administration and why have different organiza- 
' tions in Germany to do this work? 

Mr. Byrroapg. Our consular service in Germany is a normal State 
Department activity in another country. That does not tie into the 
occupation of a defeated country. 

Now, to explain this further, the decision was made by the Bureau 
of the Budget a couple of years ago, and I think at that time with the 
concurrence of the Congress, that there would be an effort made to 
keep separate our abnormal expenditures in Germany that were 
required because of occupation, and, on the other hand, keep separate 
the normal activities you would have in a foreign country, the theory 
being that the abnormal is temporary. 

Senator Kirgore. Could I, for clarification, get in something 
there, please? 

Is it not a fact that consular service is to a great extent right now 
occupied with the screening of immigration problems and the regular 
foreign service, which has been vastly augmented by the displaced 
persons program and the movement of the German ethnics, and the 
movement into Palestine, and all of that sort of thing, and they have to 
screen through our consular offices everything, for security purposes, 
except that going into Palestine? That is one of the principal jobs, 
and that has to be done on the ground by our consular service. 

Mr. Byroapg. That is over and above normal consular functions 
in the interest of the United States. 


ALLOCATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator ELLeNDER. You stated a moment ago that a part of the 
money that you asked for government in occupied areas goes to 
McCloy’s organization. 

Mr. Byroapg. Almost all of it. 

Senator ELLENDER. How much of the administration money des- 


- ignated under item 3 goes to the McCloy organization? 


Mr. Byroapr. Again, the majority, and | will see if I can find the 
percentage. 

Mr. Wiuper. It is $2,336,268. 

Senator ELLENDER. Out of what? Is that out of item 3? 

Mr. Wixper. That is out of page 74 here. 

Senator Corpon. The administration of Germany is entirely under 
McCloy, is it not, occupied Germany? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct. 

Senator Corpon. We have government by the State Department, 
but McCloy is in the State Department? 

Mr. Byroapg. That is correct. 

Senator Kirgore. I think that ought to be clarified. Germany is 
_ divided into three areas, each of which has an administrator, and then 
the three of them compose a council which deals with the German 
Government, is that not correct? The German Government covers 
all of Western Germany, but we have a zone, and the French have a 
zone, and the British have a zone, and each one of which has an ad- 
ministrator in charge, and then the three of them with their staffs 
compose a high commission to deal with the existing German Govern- 
ment on all over-all German matters. 
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Mr. Scuwartz. Sir, if | could answer your question on the division 
of administrative funds, Mr. McCloy’s organization receives $2,336 (0 
and the department in Washington and in New York receives $431 (00, 

Senator ELLenpER. That is the way the whole amount is spent? 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. That is right, sir. 

Senator Extenper. With respect to Austria, you would have the 
same headings here, “Government in occupied area of Austria,” and 
is that money being handled in the same manner as you would handle 
it in Germany? 

Mr. Byroape. I am only in charge of German affairs, and Mr. 
Perkins is here on Austria. 

Senator E:utenperR. We will wait until he gets on the stand. 

That is all the questions I have. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Kingore. I have one question now that I would like to 
ask him, and I have been waiting for this. 

I want to get back to this counterpart fund item a little bit. This 
is with reference to Germany. 

You have been drawing on counterpart funds, and also on occupa- 
tion costs, deutschemarks; is that right? 

Mr. Byroape. That is right. : 

Senator Kincore. In ECA over there, when we advance dollar 
credits to the other nations, they are supposed to put up the equiva- 
lent in the currency of that nation. 

Mr. Byroaps. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcore. That is the so-called counterpart fund? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcorr. Now, in the other nations, we just take a 
percentage of that, and the balance is used to rehabilitate that 
nation, and are we doing the same in Germany as we do in France and 
England? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircore. We take 10 percent and leave 90 percent for 
them to use to work out their problems? 

Mr. Byroape. No, the percentages are different in Germany. 
The principle is the same. We also use counterpart for investment 
purposes in Germany, to build up the economy, the same as we do 
in France. 

INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Chairman McKetuiar. What sort of investment purposes? 

Mr. Byrroapg. The normal ECA activities within a country to 
help it become self-sufficient. 

Chairman McKetuar. How is it spent, and who spends it? 

Mr. Byrroapr. The Germans spend it. 

Chairman McKeuiar. Who gives it to them to spend? 

Mr. Byroapg. Our counterpart—I am not sure I know enough 
about ECA procedures to be specific on this, but our counterpart in 
any of these countries is spent under an arrangement with the local 
government and our officials, and I do not know exactly how that is 
done. I am sorry. 

Chairman McKeuiar. You do not know who the officials are’ 
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Mr. Byroapeg. In this case, they would be representatives of the 
German Government. 

Chairman McKe.iar. You do not know their names; you do not 
know who they are? 

Mr. Byroaps. Well, Vice Chancelor Buchler is head of ECA affairs 
on the German side 

Chairman McKaziar. I am talking about the American side. 

Mr. Byroape. Well, John J. McCloy is the ECA Administrator for 
Germany, and he has a staff in this business. 

Chairman McKe.uar. I know how important that staff is. 

Senator Kirgore. I want to further develop that point. I wonder, 
in Germany, if that part of the funds which the German Government 
gets is being used to pay the occupation costs; in other words, if this 
is a subterfuge that so frequently happens in deals of that kind, in 
which we are actually paying our own occupation costs in a sideways 
bookkeeping motion, out of counterpart funds. 

Mr. Byroapg. That is not correct, because the occupation costs 
come directly out of levied taxes in Germany. 

Senator Kingore. Then our counterpart funds are being used to 
pay the costs of German government which would otherwise be paid 
by direct levies, would they not? 

Mr. Byroapg. No, not governmental activities. This goes into 
improvement of investment. 

Senator Kirgore. Of plant facilities? 

Mr. Brroapr. Yes; that sort of thing. 

Senator Kirgorre. And what is our percentage there that we with- 
hold and from which you draw some of your funds? 

Mr. Byroapr. Under authority of section 114 (i) of the ECA 
Act we withdraw 25 percent in Germany for purposes of the Depart- 
ment of State, because of the unusual situation in Germany, in which 
we have to provide support for Berlin in local currency, and problems 
of that nature. 

Also, we feel that in Germany we have got a balance to make. You 
have this job that I keep talking about, of getting the right type of 
Germany in the future, and a percentage goes into public affairs in 
Germany, which would not in a normal country. 

Senator Kincorsn. I have one other phase that I wanted to ask 
about. On the question of aid given under the public affairs program 
to Germany, to education within Germany, is that going into what 
we would call in this country a public school system within our occu- 
pied area, or what age children is that fund used for, and for what 
purpose is the money being spent? 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Scuwarrz. Sir, it does not go into the public school system. 
It goes into the following: 

We have done a lot of work with German organizations which try 
to deal with German youth not in school, the older boys and girls who 
have left school. 

We also spent some of it in dealing with German educators. We 
have educational service centers, and we worked with teachers’ 
organizations, and we do some teacher training. 
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Senator Krncore. Can I go further from there? Mr. Niemoller 
told me in Germany that the entire school system of Germany, educa 
tional, theory, and eve rything else, had to ‘be revamped ; that it was 
all based upon an indoctrination theory of national socialism, and the 
teachers were going to have to be reeducated and textbooks rewritten, 
And I was er wondering if any part of your public affairs provram 
gocs into that, because he said that they must educate that out 
which had previously been educated into them. 

Mr. Scuwarrtz. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Byroapg. That is what we are trying to do, and doing it in a 
number of ways. ‘You bring teachers over here on this exchange 
program, and you work with the school officials in such matters as 
textbooks. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, you are not supporting public 
schools, but you are attempting to clear up the previous mess by other 
methods? 

Mr. Byroape. That is right. 

Senator Kincore. And that is what you call your education 
program? 

Mr. Byroape. That is right. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Chairman McKetuiar. Let me ask you this: To continue my 
investigation of this part on page 69, you have listed there cultural 
activities. I found some of the most cultured people in the world in 
Germany. Why is it necessary—after you tell me what it is, then 
I would like to ask you why is it necessary to increase that nearly 
fourfold this year? That is from $55,000 to $203,000. 

Mr. Scuwarrz. Sir, that is for the exchange program, for exchang- 
ing, between the United States and Germany, outstanding cultural 
leaders. For example, some of the most influential writers in Germany 
are brought here as part of this educational exchange program. 

Chairman McKe tar. I thought that you had an exchange pro- 
gram here somewhere that you have already testified about. What 
does that cost? 

Mr. Scrwartz. This is one of the projects of that program, sir. 

Chairman McKe tar. I know, but it costs an additional amount 
of $203,000, according to your estimate, and I wanted to know what 
you do with that money. You had $55,000 last year, and you are 
asking for $203,000. You are going to have more of these newspaper- 
men and writers and doctors and technicians come over this year; 
is that the idea? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes; that is right. There were 23 exchanges last 
year. We propose 82 ‘this year. 

Chairman McKeutar. There were 23 last year, and 82 this year? 

Mr. Scuwartz. Yes, sir. 

Chairman McKetiar. That is an increase of nearly four times’ 

Mr. Scuwarrz. And the reason, sir, is that we have been very 
anxious to bring over some of the German writers who have been 
emerging in recent years in Germany since the war, and are assuming 
positions of influence in Germany now. 

Chairman McKe uar. Well, if they are in a position of influence, 
why could they not come if they wanted to? 
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Mr. Scuwartz. A German lacks any means of obtaining the foreign 
exchange necessary to spend dollars in the United States on his 
education. 

Chairman McKe.uar. If he has got his own money and has 
enough of it, he can go if he wanted to take the trip to America, and 
he could do it. To my mind, that is absolutely without any merit 
at all. 

But regardless of that, that would just be an idea of mine. 


GOVERNMENT AFFAIRS 


| come next to the Government affairs, of $1,000,000, and you 
reduced that $160,000. Why did you reduce that? 

Mr. Byroape. It takes into account what we have done in the past 
2 years, and I do not know why, in this rather artificial category, they 
go up in one and down in the other. 

Chairman McKe.tiar. Now, wait a minute. You are talking 
about it being an artificial category, and the idea of our spending 
these enormous sums for artificial categories, good heavens, what 
would our constituents say? What would my constituents in Tennes- 
see say, and what would yours in West Virginia say, and what would 
yours in Oregon say, Senator, and what would yours in Louisiana say, 
Senator, if we told them that we spent millions of dollars for these 
kinds of projects? I think that they are saying it in no uncertain 
terms, and I get probably 500 or 600 letters a week, about these ex- 
penditures that cover money we are giving away in Europe. 


LABOR AFFAIRS 


Now, I want to come to labor affairs. What do you do with that? 

You are asking for $898,000, nearly 50-percent increase over last 
year. Now, tell us what you want to do with that money? 

Mr. Byroapg. These categories that you are going down, I meant 
the breakdown, the subdivisions, might be somewhat artificial. We 
are trying to get representatives of Germans of all walks of life to 
come over here. 

Chairman McKe.iar. We cannot appropriate money for artificial 
reasons. 

Mr. Byroapg. The project is not artificial. I think it is the most 
useful thing we are doing. 

Chairman McKeruiar. What do vou do? 
Mr. Byroapsg. In labor affairs, as in all of these others, all of thes 
budget columns we are going down, it is the exchange program, and 

the funds are used to bring labor leaders over here. 

Now, the reason it has gone up is pretty obvious, to this extent: 
Because the German labor is assuming more and more a position of 
influence in Germany, and we have had some very successful exchange 
projects in this field. 

Cee McKeuuar. Would you name the project that has been 
successful? 

Mr. Byroaps. Well, there is a continual flow of labor leaders, 
along with these other categories, to this country from Germany, and 
they stay here varying lengths of time; and the projects are, under 
this particular item, subcontracted to the Department of Labor, 
which supervises their stay and experience here in this country. 
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Chairman McKe.tiar. How many men have you got in your em- 
ploy taking care of this labor project? Lama devened friend of labor, 
by the way, and I have been for labor ever since I have been in tho 
Congress, and that has been quite a while, over 40 years, and I want 
to help labor in every way I can, but I want to know how you are 
trying to help them? 

Mr. Byroaps. I have one. I lost him, and I have never been able 
to find a substitute. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE PROGRAM 


Chairman McKe.iar. We will go to the next one. That is food 
and agriculture. What do you do about food, first? 

Mr. Byroapg. Food and agriculture is a title that must go together. 
We have not been sunidlet te revamping the German agricultural 
system for greater productivity. Many of the difficulties go back to 
the so-called strip-farming, and it is extremely difficult. 

Chairman McKetiar. The newspapers say that the farms are 
extremely prosperous over there, and more prosperous than they 
have been since 1938, and that was long before the war. Tell me 
what you do with the money. 

Mr. Byroapsg. It is an effort to introduce new standards of efficiency 
and equipment, and seeds, and methods, into Germany to make them 
self-sufficient in food in their split country. 

Chairman McKe tar. In what way do vou do that? Do you buy 
the seed in this country and send it over there to Germany? 

Mr. Byroapg. No. It is education in methods that we have dis- 
covered here in this country, increased productivity, and so on. 

Chairman McKetiar. Tell us one method, now. I am a farmer, 
myself, and I want to know about it. 

Mr. Byroaps. I do not know whether this is a good example or 
not, but if we could get them to introduce into Germany the latest 
in seed corn development, hybrid corn in this country, it might help 
considerably, and that is the type of thing it is. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Chairman McKe.uar. That is the type of thing that you spent 
$614,000 on last year, and on which you want to spend $898,090 this 
year? 

, Mr. Byroaps. We spent far, far greater amounts than that to send 
food to Germany. 

Chairman McKe tar. It is to give them better seed and give them 
better advice? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, sir. 


INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


Chairman McKe iar. The next is Information Exchange. What 
does that mean? 
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Mr. Byrroapg. That covers exchanges of newspaper and radio 
people. We had a group of 13 German newspaper editors here a few 
weeks ago, going around this country, and I talked to them just 
before they left, and I think that it is going to influence their feeling 
and their editorials in their papers. 


LEGAL AFFAIRS 


Chairman McKetuar. I see another remarkable statement here: 
“Legal affairs.” 

Last year it was $388,000, and this year you have reduced it to 
$94,210. How did that reduction come about? Why is it that you 
needed that amount? 

Mr. Byroape. I think it is experience as we go along, and prob- 
ably due to the fact that we have had a lot of legal exchanges last 
year, and we feel we can cut down on this next year. 

* Chairman McKe tar. That is, you are reducing it to $94,000. 
That is nearly three times. And you had four times as many lawyers 
last year as you want this year? 

Mr. Byrroapg. That is right. 

Chairman McKetiar. What about public affairs again; that is 
another item on that. You have women’s affairs, and religious affairs, 
and cultural affairs. What about public affairs, what is that spent 
for? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, it is people that are active leaders in civic 
organizations, and it is a project to bring that type of person in. 

Chairman McKeuuar. We will have to recess at this time. 


We will recess until 10:30 a. m., on Tuesday morning, and I want 
you gentlemen to come back. 

The following information has been furnished by the Department of 
the Army subsequent to request of the committee and will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


DIsPposiITION OF COLLECTIONS FOR ELECTRICITY 
(See p. 217.) 


No electricity is currently being furnished to native businessmen in the Ryukyu 
Islands. When the GARIOA power plant has been completed, it will be operated 
under the native government of the Ryukyus and will sell electric power to native 
businessmen with the proceeds accruing to the corporation owned by the native 
provisional government. At the present time, the Army generates electric power 
for use on the military reservations of Okinawa, using small generators left over 
from World War II stocks. The only electricity not used directly by the military 
is that electricity supplied to certain concessionaires of the Military Exchange 
Service. These concessionaires are located on the military reservations and receive 
this electricity on a reimbursable basis. In accordance with section V, Public Law 
211 of the Eighty-first Congress and paragraph lb of Army Regulations 35-3510, 
the money received from the concessionaries for electricity is deposited with the 
local military finance office and credited to the appropriation which supplies the 
service. In this case, the appropriation is that of the engineers. 
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IreMIzATION OF Cost RELATED TO ELECTRICAL TRANSMISSION SysTEMs 


(See p. 218) 


1. Information regarding the island-wide electrical transmission system at an 


estimated cost of $2,683,907 is for the following work and construction: 


(a) 31 miles of overhead transmission lines and 5 miles of underground 
ia ie ite ret cen madinnaeeee hunt Soha mas meer a 
(6) 7 substations of varying kilovolt-ampere capacities at different 
IR be Strid nai k 6 niles pieund aos Wh 6 big gin pCR S Cee ie 
(c) Funds necessary to present installations to make them usable as 
CORT WE: oinicn na 5s cles kos bak cede oo dea 
(d) Relocation of 2 substations to prevent endangering of communica- 
tion facilities and to service military installation_-_..........-- 
(e) Provision for addition of a 15,000 kilovolt-ampere transformer and 
2 feeder cubicles to a substation to meet additional housing con- 
GRIMM INO os silo on endl ol. Zee s 
(f) Overhead 3-phase transmission extensions for certain areas and in- 
stallations including contractor’s price for design and contingency 
(g) Government direct and indirect costs and contingencies_-_.___-__- 


$580, 362 
687, 178 
127, 145 

84, 903 
145, 679 
394, 076 
664, 564 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Friday, August 31, 1951, a recess was 


taken until 10:30 a. m., Tuesday, September 4, 1951.) 
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